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SOME NEW BOOKS ON ART 

George Frederick Munn was a talented painter 
born in Utica, N. Y. who studied art in London, 
took a gold medal in the Kensington Art Schools 
and a silver medal in the Schools of the Royal 
Academy — both medals for sculpture. After trans- 
ferring his affections to painting he went to Paris 
and entered the Julien Academy, worked under 
Michael Munkacsy as an assistant and soon began 
to exhibit at the London picture shows. His 
work attracted the attention of George Frederick 
Watts who was one of the young American's art 
divinities. Seeing a copy by Munn of one of his 
own paintings Watts remarked : "I must have that 
man to work with me" and so it was, for Munn was 
soon engaged in the British painter's atelier in 
relations that recall the old methods of master and 
disciple, relations that produced much fine paint- 
ing in the days before art schools were organized. 
While with Watts he saw a good deal of Charles 
Keene and George du Maurier. In Venice at the 
hospitable board of Mrs. Arthur Bronson he met 
Robert Browning and other literary and artistic 
lights who enjoyed the singular, warm-hearted 
friendship of that hostess. Browning said to him 
once, apropos of the Browning Societies: "Why, 
anybody can understand what I mean — except some 
of those early things — and I myself depend a good 
deal on these Browning Societies for much that is 
new to me in some of my early work!" He re- 
turned to America in 1887 and married Margaret 
Crosby of New York in 1900. It is she who has 
prepared the handsome volume "The Art of George 
Frederick Munn" published by Dutton. Very 
touching in their affection and simplicity are some 
of the pages in which she registers the written 
and spoken thoughts of her husband. He died in 
1907. 

The volume includes quotations from artists and 
writers who appreciated Munn's thorough and sin- 
cere work in oils and black and white, his land- 
scapes and genre pictures and portraits, and it has 
an introduction by Johnston Forbes-Robertson. 
"His was a rare spirit — a steadfast one — and al- 
ways unfalteringly true to the highest standards 
of his art. No petty trafficking or time-serving in 
his work ever dimmed his soul. He had the rare 
courage to paint to please himself first, and the 
public and the buyer — well, they did not count!" 
The Metropolitan Museum should have one of his 
large canvases, such as "Brittany" shown at the 
Paris Salon in 1892 and a figure piece like "Har- 
mony in Rose and Blue" painted in 1888. 



The Lippincotts in Philadelphia and Heinemann 
in London have issued a book of reproductions 
after lithographs and drawings by Joseph Pennell 
that cannot fail to furnish in after time a reference 
for which the historian of the Great War will 



be grateful. It is a record by an able draughtsman 
and etcher of a series of the munition works in 
England as they are to-day, some of them old fac- 
tories remodeled for the output of the dreadful 
implements of modern war, others built expressly 
for the purpose. Mr. Pennell's drawings of the 
Panama Canal before the water was admitted 
give some idea of his power of investing the sordid 
haunts of machinery with a certain grandiose 
charm, of extracting the picturesque from disor- 
derly impromptu buildings — if not from chaos. 

Mr. Pennell had the authority of the British gov- 
ernment to visit the great shops where shells and 
guns are forged, although it appears from what he 
says that he does not believe in war — perhaps he 
has Quaker blood — and he has procured a few pages 
of introduction from Mr. H. G. Wells who can 
scarcely be accused of peace at any price. A very 
combative person like Mr. Pennell may theorize 
beautifully until somebody hits him a "nawsty 
blow" as they say in England — when presto! his 
Quaker ancestry disappears and his original Satan, 
lulled for a few generations, erupts and starts 
him fighting just like any ordinary man. 

He has retrieved two complimentary words from 
the workmen who inspected his drawings — bonnie 
and champion. "One manager told me he did not 
know if my picture was a great work of art, but he 
did know that to him it was a great puzzle." But 
there were other managers more appreciative. 

Some of the night scenes are among the best 
of these lithographs, such as "The Shops at Night" 
(place not stated) "In the Jaws of Death, Rolling 
Bars for Shells" "Furnaces at Night" and "Shot"; 
but the sketchy, smoke and cloud-filled views of 
"Munition Town" "Munitions River' 1 ' "Five 
O'clock" (workers dispersing) "Peace and War" 
have great charm of aerial perspective. Pennell 
has notes on each print. For the last named he 
says: "What would Ruskin have said to this? 
The beautiful old abbey built in, surrounded by, 
yet dominating the munitions factories? What 
would he have said to the aeroplane noisily soar- 
ing over it?" 

On "Shops at Night" he comments: "Black was 
the bridge, black the crowd crossing it, black the 
crowded trains. The blue-white light glowed from 
the ever-working shops and the lights upon the 
cranes by the river-side and on the railroad tracks 
suggested the workscape (sic) by their ever wink- 
ing, twinkling lines and groups and dots and masses 
of lamps." One could wish that he had not been so 
sparing in these notes. 

COMPETITION FOR A CIVIC VIRTUE 

The National Sculpture Society and the Beaux 
Arts Institute of Design, both of New York, have 
appointed delegates to arrange for a competition 
among sculptors and architects for a statue or 
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.group of Civic Virtue. The models for figure or 
group on the scale of two inches to the foot will 
be judged early this month (April 7th, at 126 East 
75th Street) and competitors who are selected 
from the first exhibition are expected to prepare 
•designs half the size of the completed work. To 
the winner of the second heat the Institute will 
lend the use of a studio for three months. If the 
full-size work then appears to the jury worthy of 
the outlay, the Institute will have it cast at its 
expense. 

This is the second figure to be secured by com- 
petition for the same interior; the first was one 
representing Military Valor. They are to form 
two of four pieces to fill four niches on the stairs 
in the great hall of the municipal building of 
Plainfield, N. J. Unlike a hundred niches that meet 
the eye within and without a whole series of public 
and private edifices of modern design, those four 
are to be actually used as a receptacle for some- 
thing beside sparrow's nests and any old thing that 
comes their way. So far as appears, the joint 
committee of sculptors and architects does not 
guarantee, however, that the figure will be accepted. 
The Institute promises to present a plaster or 
cement copy of the winning piece to the Plainfield 
town hall and leaves it to the local authorities to 
place it or not or to have it turned into a more 
permanent material. 

LEON DABO AT GOUPIL'S 

Three-score easel-pictures at the Goupil Gallery, 
58 West Forty-fifth Street, confirm Mr. Leon Dabo 
in the possession of a style which he shares with 
no one else, a really peculiar and personal style 
which may be defined as theatrical scenery refined 
and reduced to easel size. In its way the land- 
scape of Leon Dabo is as remote from actuality as 
is the product of the cubist or vorticist; but it is 
gracile and in a cool vein even poetic. There may 
be a triumph in almost any specialization. Mr. 
Dabo has specialized as the inventor of tree-ghosts. 

What else are these phantoms in the foreground 
of "Before the Storm" or of "Flanders No. 1" but 
ghosts of trees ready to up, roots! and away? An- 
other speciality that has become an abiding habit 
with him is the very high horizon which deceives 
the eye at first because that high horizon merges 
with possible banks of cloud, and it takes time to 
discover that we are on some lofty perch looking 
down at sea and land. Mr. Dabo's restricted 
gamut of colors, mostly grays and greenish drabs 
and muted blues, makes it hard to distinguish 
shore from sea and sea from cloud land. Now 
and then — "Evening No. 2" — he allows a more 
definite aspect of things. Sometimes he suggests 
a night scene with the lights of a distant tow 
strung along the bosom of the Hudson — a plung- 
ing view — and places a full moon between strata 
of cloud; here as well as in "The Vision" there is 
a use of blue to relieve the ordinary pale olive tones 
and dark grays which the painter prefers. But 
not trees alone are ghostly. "New Milford" con- 
tains a little cluster or family of human ghosts and 
in "The Park" we surprize this band of revenants 
comfortably grouped, not in the shade, for all is 
shadowy, but in the propinquity of four poplars 
of the same indefinite smoky outline. It is the 



restricted range of his colors, perhaps, that pre- 
vents Mr. Dabo from stating very effectively the 
facts of a wave breaking on the shore. It is a 
heavy, thick and ropy thing, is this wave — even 
ropier and less liquid than the crests of Courbet's 
waves. But in this he only follows out his scheme 
of the vague, indefinite, shadowy — perhaps mysteri- 
ous. Dabo's painting has become assimilated to 
the writing of Maeterlinck. 

A BATTALION OF ARTISTS FOR NEW YORK 

Steps are being taken to form a battalion of 
actors, architects, painters, sculptors and other 
artists to train together as a part of the citizen 
soldiery making ready to defend the honor of 
America against the invasion of American 
rights by participants in the great war. Reginald 
Barlow of 16 Gramercy Park (the Players' 
Club) has issued a call for this patriotic move. 
Whether such an organization can be made to fit 
with the wider plans of the country in this move- 
ment or not, there can be no question of the high 
spirit that counsels such an effort in these times 
of peril. Those who are interested are asked to 
send name and address to Mr. Barlow at the 
Players' Club. 

MARIO KORBELAT THE GORHAM GALLERIES 

At the Gorham Galleries during March some 57 
works of sculpture, mostly small things, were 
shown by Mario Korbel. Most of them are clever, 
and one head, in buff stone, is beautiful. But the 
whole show is spoiled by the vulgar conception of 
"Adam and Eve," a life-sized group in plaster, of 
which the "Eve" is very well-modeled and a grace- 
ful figure, but the torso of "Adam" is unworthy 
of even an apprentice. 

If Mr. Korbel would separate these two pictures, 
recompose the left arm of "Eve," and cut it in 
marble he might make of it a good thing. As it 
is it is an inept and depressing piece of mere 
sensationalism in plaster. 



A talented young artist from Sweden who re- 
joices in the peculiar name MasOlle has been show- 
ing his paintings and etchings at the Braun Gal- 
leries, 13 West Forty-sixth Street, New York. The 
paintings are remarkable for firmly wrought types 
of peasants of Dalecarlia where on their comfort- 
able farms they confect those brilliantly embroid- 
ered costumes that form an attractive feature 
whenever Scandinavian peasant work is shown. The 
Dalecarlian types are singularly like those of the 
eastern United States. Laplanders were not for- 
gotten ; they form a type apart. There were paint- 
ings also from Paris and Cornwall and severalnudes 
wrought with a somewhat heavy brush but vivid 
in contrasted colors. The etchings are particularly 
robust and virile. Mr. MasOlle vies with Anders 
Zorn in the bold, powerful rendering of girls dis- 
porting themselves in the water. On the whole 
the etchings are more impressive than the paint- 
ings, not that the artist fails of a strong color- 
sense, but he appears at present more at ease in 
black and white. He gives great promise and de- 
serves more success than he is likely to obtain at a 
time when war has brought confusion to the arts 
of peace even in America. 



